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“BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.” —Cotper. 
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PACEING-UP, 


LAURA LOFT. 
A TALE OF WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 
BY MRS. PROSSER. 
CHAPTER XII.—A SUDDEN WIND-UP. 
Lavra looked, indeed, statue-like when Myrtle 


entered and Charles and Clara withdrew, leaving 
them together. 


. “What can have happened, dear Laura?” asked 
er friend, shocked at her dire look of distress. 
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“‘Oh, Myrtle!” was all the answer. 

‘“ Your—father?’’ inquired Myrtle, who almost 
feared to hear of the illness, critical, if not fatal, of 
Mr. Loft, from the report which Charles had brought 
of Mrs. Batts’s account of the state of affairs at 
Hurley, and of her agitation on reading the letter. 

Laura somewhat peevishly shook her head, and 
immediately Myrtle asked again— 

‘‘ Not your mother ?—nothing the matter with your 
mother ?” : 
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“Oh, no, no!” said Laura. And when her per- 
severing friend ventured to inquire after Tommy, she 
looked positively annoyed, and said curtly that 
nobody was ill. 

Myrtlo, being quite at a loss to know what the 
trouble she was in arose from, sat in silence like a 
strange mourner at a funeral, not knowing what she 
was to be sorry for. 

After a pause, Laura, having summoned up all her 
fortitude, exclaimed— 

‘My dream of life is over. 
to Hurley and slavery!” 

‘“What! go home!” cried the astonished Myrtle ; 
‘is that all, Laura? Well, really; I wonder you are 
so unhappy about that. I only wonder, dear —I 
have often wondered—how you could be happy in 
leaving it.” 

‘‘Home!” replied Laura, in a sepulchral voice ; 
‘do you call the prison of the felon home?” 

“No, dear, I call that the gaol, of course; but 
your home, Laura, I know, for remember I have 
seen you there in my school-time visits. Your home! 
oh, how kind Mr. and Mrs. Loft always were to you. 
Poor Mrs. Loft!’’? Myrtle felt much for Mrs. Loft, 
for she knew in a small measure what her trials 
were. 

Laura looked so excited and angry that Myrtle grew 
afraid, and asked why, if she so much disliked going 
home, and nothing was the matter there requiring 
her, she meant to go. 

“T will not go; I will study for the law, or for 
medicine, or I will—” The last resolve died in a 
murmur, and Myrtle began to think her friend’s 
brain was affected. , 

‘Does your head ache, dear? Smell these salts,” 
she said, timidly, not venturing any more questions. 

‘‘ You have always been kind and faithful; you 
will not forsake me now?” said Laura, with a look 
of passionate appeal very foreign to her face. 

‘‘Forsake you, dear? certainly not. What do you 
mean ?” replied Myrtle, getting very perplexed and 
quite nervous. 

‘‘ Read that!” said Laura, laying the letter in her 
hands. 

Myrtle read it, and said, with great kindness— 

‘Indeed, Laura, I am very sorry for you, because I 
know it is a great-disappointment to you; but, on the 
whole, I really think it is a very good thing.” 

Laura smiled one of her hard, cold, ironical smiles. 

‘“‘ Well, dear, 1 know I don’t please you by think- 
ing so; but, as Carlton was saying a few days 
since—” 

‘Don’t mention him!” exclaimed Laura, her face 
flushing. 

‘Laura!’ cried Myrtle, reminded of the fright 
she sometimes had put her into in school-days. 

‘“No; how can 1 expect sympathy from one who 
even hugs her chains and lies at the feet of her— 
tyrant?” 

This burst finished Myrtle’s stock of sympathy ; she 
said, quietly— 

** You are not able to talk now, Laura. The carriage 
shall take you to your lodging and return for me. 
You know if in anything I can help you, it will be a 
great pleasure.” 

Laura did not reply, for she felt she had gone too 
far. 

Myrtle stooped down and kissed her cheek, saying, 
‘*T will leave you alone a little, dear,” and before 
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Charles was waiting in sincere concern to hear her 
report; Clara stood by his side. 

“Ts her father very ill?” he cried—“ or her 
mother?” 

‘‘ Nothing that I expected to hear of is the matter, 
but something that is very shocking to her,” said 
Myrtle; ‘‘ she has lost all her property, the property 
she enjoyed independently of her father; so sho 
must go home, and live there again.” , 
‘That all!”’ cried Charles. ‘‘ I thought at least she 
had seen an open grave in that letter.” 

Myrtle had never given a full account of her 
friend’s conduct to the Leporels, for in her own heart 
she could not justify it, and she knew that they 
would feel as she did, and more strongly still, on the 
subject, so she had confined herself to the gentle 
rendering given by Laura: ‘‘ devotion to the cause of 
the innocent and helpless, and sincerity in that devo- 
tion to the amount of sacrificing to it a home where 
she had no duties to perform, and therefore no im- 
perative call to remain.” 

This had placed her in a most interesting point of 
view to Charles, who had quite fallen in love with 
the noble heroism it evinced before seeing her, when 
he had been still further struck with her superior 
bearing and heroine-like head. 

Clara, who had a true womanly sense of relative 
duties, had never been able to reconcile with that a 
young girl’s leaying her parents for outside works of 
benevolence; and although she had not avowed her 
sentiments, had neyer belied them by joining in her 
brother’s expressions of admiration. 

‘“‘What a‘Jast scene to a tragedy!” cried Charles, 
when Myrtle pad Ree told the whole story. ‘If I 
had known all this I would not have asked her to 
sit; as it is, my picture is done for, her face will 
never turn into any other, and it is just the face I 
wanted—when she looked her best, but there was 
adamant about it, even at the best. She really 
looked ‘ grand’ when she final read the letter. She 
had a bleeding heart then, and mine bled for her.” 

“Well, it’s better now,” said CJara, smiling. “I 
hear her open the drawing-room door; go, Charles, 
escort her to the carriage.” , 

‘“‘ And order it to return for me directly. I don’t 
know what Carlton will say to my being so long 
away,” whispered Myrtle, as she slid before him to 
meet Laura. 

The carriage had scarcely left when Mr. Davenant 
appeared. Hie looked like ‘the man with the iron 
mask,’’ Charles said, as he accoste My tle, sarcas- 
tically ; “You should put down the day of the month 
when you leave home for friendly wanderings, that 
you may conyict yourself by it on your return.” 

“T have been trying to comfort poor Laura, 
Carlton ; she is in great trouble,” said Myrtle, not 
considering, in her hurry to find a good excuse, what 
the trouble was. 

‘* What’s the matter?” he asked. 

Myrtle, as tenderly careful of her friend’s character 
as she could be, told what had happened. 

‘The best thing that could befall her. I hope she 
will profit by it, but she won’t. She is an ingrained 
simpleton, full of pride and self-conceit, and never 
likely to improve.” 

‘‘I deny that,” said Charles; ‘‘she is young, 
ignorant of her own heart, has been badly brought 
up, it seems, and knows nothing of what she is so 
mad about, a woman’s rights; but there is real good 
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and years over her head will teach her better 
things.” 

““T agree with Charles,” said Clara, and so did 
Myrtle, but there was something in her husband’s 
manner that prevented her from saying so. 

“She is not worth arguing about. I hope we 
shall hear no more about women’s rights when she 
is gone,”’ said Mr. Davenant. 

‘You will,” said Charles, in rather a hostile tone ; 
“T am at issue with you on the subject, and so must 
every true-hearted man be. I say women have much 
to complain of, and want redress; and, if I were 
Jack the Giant Killer, I would go about knocking 
down all their oppressors and tyrants, whether law- 
makers—or husbands—or what not.” 

There was no mistaking the tone in which this 
was spoken. Mr. Davenant’s manner to his cousin 
had long been an offence to Charles, and more still, 
a grief; he loved the gentle Myrtle, and could not 
bear to see the growing harshness and hectoring 
spirit of her husband. He was generally guarded 
in expressing himself, but this flash of feeling had 
escaped him without losing a ray of its brightness. 

The ‘iron mask”? grew more rigid-looking, and 
Clara was afraid that evil might come upon her 
cousin, so she dexterously turned the conversation 
into the subject of women’s rights, and said, “I 
think you and we are pretty well agreed on the 
subject, Carlton ; we are for seeing disabilities in the 
way of employment for women removed, and—” 

‘‘And property ought to be represented,” inter- 
rupted Charles, ‘‘and to the end that employment 
may be found for the thousands on thousands—”’ 

“Two millions and more, Laura said,” said 
Myrtle, timidly. 

‘Yes, well, whatever the number, if they are to 
work in different vocations from what they have 
hitherto done, surely they ought to have different 
training. So, I say, educate them well, and open 
fresh roads of honourable exertion to them,’ said 
Clara. 

“And I say, again,” added Charles, ‘‘ let property 
be represented, whether in the hands of a man ora 
woman. Why should £30,000 be a cypher in in- 
fluence because a woman is the owner, when as 
many hundreds will give a man a strong voice in the 
state ?” 

‘Oh, very good!” said Mr. Davenant ; ‘‘ then we 
will give them the franchise, and Myrtle shall go to 
the poll and vote for you, but not to-day; she has 
kept me waiting long enough. I told her I wanted 
her to go with me to Kilton this morning, and when 
I looked for her I found she had gone off with you, 
and could get neither my wife nor my carriage.” 

Myrtle said softly she was sorry she had dis- 
appointed him, but he was a little ashamed of the 
temper he had shown, and said, in a modified tone, 
it was of no importance. He did not like to expose 
his imperious nature to Charles, and still less to 
Clara, of whose penetration he had a due appre- 
ciation. 

“‘ Now Charles, look here,’’ he said, ‘‘ from what 
Myrtle has told us, you see this headstrong girl 
would not be ruled by her father, but would act for 
herself, and she puts herself into the hands of a 
lawyer who promises her high interest for her money 
and invests it in a concern that her father wholly 
disapproves of. Would not she have been better 
off under the yoke of parental authority?” 

“Yes, but you know too well to urge that one 
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instance (which is not to the point, neither) against 
a broad principle,” said Charles; ‘however, I am 
tired of the subject; I will never oppress a woman, 
and if I can deliver one from a dragonnade, I will. 
Here is your carriage, Carlton, you will have time 
for your visit now, and we will look to Miss Loft 
while you are away, Myrtle.” 

“We!” said Clara. 

“Yes, we. I will give you permission to go and 
see if you can help her, and if you stay too long I 
won’t scold you; isn’t that a ‘ we’ concern?” 

Mr. Davenant laughed and shook his extended 
hand heartily as he bade farewell. 

But Clara was not admitted at Laura’s lodging. 
She found Mrs. Batts there, who was in a very intri- 
cate maze of conjecture as to what was the matter 
and what was to be done. 

‘‘She’s in that way, mum, that she won’t be spoke 
to; and how you can comfort anybody when you 
mustn’t say a word, it’s hard to know; but she were 
always of this kind, so uncommon hard in her sperrit. 
Why, I’ve heard say as Mrs. Loft, poor lady, have 
almost gone on her knees to her before now to coax 
her into goodness, as you may say, which were a 
very bad thing to do, as everybody knows.” 

Clara so far enlightened her as to tell her that cir- 
cumstances obliged Miss Loft to return to Hurley, 
and that she would not be able to keep a home for 
Miss Beverley any longer. 

‘* No, miss, that’s where itis. I know’d that by her ; 
and where to put her to sleep of nights is beyond 
me, for her ma won’t abide haying one with her, and 
me, as is in the chuck-up, why what can I do any 
furder?”’ 

‘Certainly, you can’t do impossibilities ; but don’t 
fret yourself; my brother and I will receive Miss 
Beverley as avisitor for the present, and it will be all 
the better, as it will enable her to work well at her 
drawing. I will call on Mrs. Beverley and arrange 
it. Tell Miss Loft our plan, and say also that if in 
any other way we can assist her, she will gratify us 
by sending you to tell us.” 

And now commonplace realities dawned on Laura. 
She must ‘‘ pack-up’’—that very commonplace thing 
to do. Her uncle’s letter plainly told her that she 
must not hope to receive any more money now that 
her own resources had failed, and as she had come 
very nearly to the end of her last remittance, she saw 
the necessity of giving up her lodging and her career 
of ‘living for others” at once. She had for a 
moment—only for a moment — entertained the 
thought of making a round of visits. Dormer she 
would have liked, if Mr. Davenant were not there; 
even but travelling is expensive, and she had no funds 
for this purpose. Would Lady Mildwater receive 
her? She had been most enthusiastic in her admira- 
tion and applause ; would she not make an effort to 
retain an ally of the value she had openly ascribed to 
her? She sat down and wrote, requesting an inter- 
view immediately. 

‘Mrs. Batts, I want you to take a note to Lady 
Mildwater’s for me,”’ she said. 

‘Yes, miss. I just seen Mr. Mildwater running 
by for his life; by that she’s at home, and he’ll have 
to be in the way, so I’m sure to find her.” 

Mrs. Batts was not very long away, and returned 
with a face fullof consternation. ‘‘ The house was all 
in confusion,” she said. ‘‘The baby had had a fit while 
they were at the mecting, and the nurse had left it 
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was quite in the frantics about it; and more than 
that, miss, the bailies is in, and means to take 
him away. They says so, and all for money he never 
spent ; and I’m sure it’s time the laws was altered, 
when a poor gentleman is to go to prison for his 
wife’s debts, and him never to have a shilling to call 
his own, and noways extravagant.” 

Laura was amazed, and asked if she were sure it 
was true ? 

‘Yes, miss, it’s true enough, and what’s been ex- 
pected this good bit; and I’m sure I do hope the 
good time is coming that my lady talks about, when 
the women will be kep’ in their places, and not let 
loose to ruinate their poor husbands. Whatever 
would Batts have said to me if I’d a served him such 
a trick ?” 

‘‘ Throw the note into the fire!’ said Laura, seeing 
she had brought it back, for, indeed, she had not had 
any power to deliver it. 

Now, with that strong self-command she could 
exercise when she willed it, she went to work, and, 
with Sally’s assistance, arranged her things for de- 
parture, bade farewell to Aline, whom she sent at 
once to the Leporels, settled all her accounts, and 
having written a brief adieu to Myrtle, wound herself 
up to be ready for Hurley. 

Mrs. Batts’s perplexities were great. She was 
concerned for Laura, who was entirely out of her 
reach so far as helping went. . The tragical dignity 
with which silence was enforced when she attempted 
to proffer advice or consolation, effectually checked 
her in the expression of the sympathy she so honestly 
felt. ‘The reckless way in which the things were 
thrown into packing-cases was a trial of her patience 
and self-command almost too great to endure; but 
an attempt to expostulate thus, ‘‘If as you was to 
put that box into the other case it ’uld be a deal 
better, miss—don’t you think? If it stops where 
it is, that beautiful bonnet ’ll come out all of a 
smash!” was met by a look so peremptory, so 
terribly calm and decided, that she made a hasty 
retreat into silence and submission. Happily for 
her, she was not entirely engrossed by Laura’s 
troubles. Her thoughts were discursive. She was 
at one minute in the best parlour with Mrs. Beverley, 
wondering how she would get on among the savages. 
Then she turned to the poor girls; the recollection of 
little Myra’s winning ways brought the tears into 
her eyes. ‘‘ They'll never have the heart to do her no 
harm,”’ she thought ; ‘and if it’s all true as they say 
as beef is only fourpence a pound, and you may 
have strawberries and raspberries for picking, why 
they may get’ on if the old gentleman takes to 
’em, and he must be worse than a savage not to 
take to little Miss Myry!”? Having thus arranged 
them somewhat satisfactorily, she dwelt for a second 
or two on her own difficulties when they had left 
her. She might not get lodgers; she might not 
have work; she might be short of her rent. ‘Eh, 
Sally Batts!” she mentally ejaculated, ‘it’s come 
to a poor pass if you’re going to make troubles 
that way. Let the worst come; I can give up the 
key, and tell the gentleman I'll work it out, if I 
can, and if I can’t—why how can 1?” A perfect 


solution of her own difficulties not being so readily 
found as that for the Beverleys’, she went off from 
herself to the sad house where the baby was in a 
fit, the husband was in a state of distraction, the 
wife was writing a pamphlet on the tyranny of a 
law that obliged people, whether men or women, to 








pay their just debts, and the servants were carryin 


| off their own personals for fear the ‘‘bailies” shoul 


take them. On the whole, that was the saddest 
picture of all she had conjured up. ‘As to the poor 
baby, if it’s his last fit, poor darling, all the better 
for him, and it is to be hoped he’ll never come out 
of it; for what has he got to look for in this world? 
Not but what the poor gentleman is as good a father 
as can be, and would be better if he only know’d 
the way. But if the baby goes, and seemingly it 
will, the best thing that can happen to him is to 
go after it, for never a bit of comfort, nor being 
attended to, nor any one to care for him, is there in 
this life, which he pretty well knows—all through 
my lady’s goodness—which it would be better (to 
my belief) if she wasn’t half so good, only better in 
other ways, as is natural to a woman, whether she’s 
a lady or not. And if he hadn’t had the misfortune 
to marry a lady (and her so good that way) he 
might have held up his head, poor man, and been 
see’d to by them as would have done their work, and 
been paid for it, and cost him next to nothing, work 
being so reasonable, and I’m sure it would have been 
a great blessing to him and the poor baby—only, 
course there wouldn’t a been never a baby then!” 

By the time these cogitations had closed, Mrs. 
Batts had corded the last case, and now she stood 
beside it watching Laura write the directions for her 
to put on. As she saw how deadly pale she was, 
how her thin white lips quivered, how her hand, 
in spite of resolution, trembled, she fell into another 
muse. ‘ Well, all her trouble is to have to go home. 
Seeing she makes a trouble of it, it is a trouble; 
for troubles as we make up for ourselves is always 
the worst to bear, they say. So I am bound to be 
sorry for her. Maybe the folks at Hurley will 
make a trouble of her coming! Oh dear! whata 
world of trouble it is; neither money nor fine houses 
nor ‘goodness’ nor nothing can make us happy, 
only as poor aunt was used to say, ‘ Fear God, Sally, 
and keep his commandments, and you'll be sure to 
come in among the sparrows; not one falls without 
him.’ SoIneedn’t a trouble about my little matters, 
if I can’t make the rent I can give up the house, s0 
that’s settled.” 





THE ELECTION OF A POPE. 


A CURIOUS chapter might be written on the 
election of the popes of Rome. Until the close 
of the fifth century they were appointed sometimes 
by a majority of the clergy and people, and some- 
times by the clergy alone. After this it was a law 
that no one should be chosen pope without the 
previous consent of the civil ruler. In subsequent 
times this restriction was opposed with more or less 
success, but on the whole the monarchs kept their 
prerogatives, and their consent was necessary to an 
election. Their power was so great that the popes 
were not unfrequently set up and deposed by them 
at their will. Not until the twelfth century was the 
election of popes exempt from the interference of 
civil rulers. As a matter of fact, certain European 
governors claimed the right to object to certain 
cardinals when an election was to be made. This 
right has continued until a comparatively recent date, 
and apvears still to exist in theory. No fact is better 
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established than this—that the popes were subject to 
the civil rulers, and owed their legal position to 
them. 

Since the year 1059 the election of the popes has 
been in the hands of the cardinals, who had already 
risen to eminence and dignity. Originally, the title 
of cardinal seems to have been given to the priests 
who ministered in the parish churches, especially at 
Rome. These priests attended on the pope when he 
celebrated mass, and in processions. Then the deacons 
or deans who looked after the deaneries were called 
cardinals. The early cardinals attended the pope in 
council, and gave advice in ecclesiastical matters. 
One of them was usually selected to be pope when a 
vacancy occurred. At length, as already hinted, in 
1059 they engrossed the power of choosing the pope. 
In process of time, seven bishops in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome received the title of cardinals. All 
the cardinals were divided under five patriarchal 
churches—St. John Lateran, St. Peter of the Vati- 
can, St. Mary the Greater, St. Paul, and St. Laurence. 
In course of time other bishops had conferred on them 
the title of cardinal. This practice first appears 
under Alexander m1, who made the Archbishops of 
Mayence and Milan cardinals. From seven, the 
number of cardinal-deacons was raised to fourteen, 
then to eighteen. The priest-cardinals are, or might 
be, fifty in number, and these, with the fourteen 
cardinal-deacons now recognised and six cardinal- 
bishops, make up a total of seventy. It is not to be 
supposed that this high number was speedily attained. 
At the election of Innocent rv in 1243, ten cardinals 
were living, viz., two cardinal-bishops, four cardinal- 
priests, and four cardinal-deacons. On this occasion 
the pope was elected at Anagni by nine cardinals. 
At the next election, that of Alexander Iv in 1254, 
fourteen cardinals were living. This election took 
place at Naples. The following pope, Urban rv, was 
chosen when only eight cardinals were living, and 
after they had quarrelled three months over the elec- 
tion of a candidate. Urban was not a cardinal at all, 
but patriarch of Jerusalem, to which post he had 
risen from a very humble rank, having been the son 
of a poor French shoemaker. It is said that Inno- 
cent Iv above mentioned was the first to introduce the 
wearing of a red hat by the cardinals. The red 
gown was not introduced till 1464, under Paul nu. 
Gregory x1v conferred upon the regular cardinals a 
red cap towards the close of the sixteenth century. 
The title of ‘‘ Eminence” only reaches back to Urban 
vill, in the reign of King Charles1. Every cardinal 
has a special title, which he takes from one of the 
churches of Rome. A cardinal-priest is said to be 
“the titular, or priest, of the title of a given church 
of Rome,” but he only obtains this nomination by 
personally visiting Rome. He is required to visit his 
church once a year, either personally or by his vicar. 
The cardinal-priests, therefore, are supposed to re- 
present the clergy of Rome. Thus by an ingenious 
fiction the pope is elected by the clergy of Rome, 
and by them the affairs of the church may be said to 
be directed. 

Romish writers themselves admit the late origin 
and slow development of the cardinals. The first 
mention of them is alleged to be found in a canon of 
the second Roman Council in 324, where it is said 
that the cardinals of the city of Rome were to be 
seven. The document appealed to is, however, an 
absolute forgery, and we must look to a much later 
period for the appearance of the title in its most 





unpretending form. Their privileges have grown 
with the growth of papal assumptions, so that the 
parish priests and the bishop of Rome have developed 
into princes of the church and a sovereign pontiff. 

That the cardinals are the electors of the pope has 
been already intimated, as also that they have been 
wont for generations past to appoint one of them- 
selves. For a long time only Italian cardinals have 
been appointed, one reason alleged being that the 
pope ought to be of the language of his subjects. 
It remains to be seen whether the rule will be de- 
parted from now that the pope has ceased to be a 
temporal sovereign. Probably, however, the practice 
will be continued, inasmuch as the claim to be a king 
has not been abandoned. In some respects future 
elections will have to be modified, especially in refer- 
ence to some of the ceremonies which have been cus- 
tomary. Circumstances will render this necessary, as 
the pope is no longer the only potentate in the city. 

With respect to the election of a pope, we must 
speak of the past as if it were the present, and from 
the multitude of details we shall only select such as 
are sufficient to indicate the course pursued. 

As soon as a pope dies, the. cardinal-chamberlain, 
or camerlingo, calls out to him three times in the 
presence of several members of the council, address- 
ing him by his proper name, ‘‘Art thou dead?” 
Then answering for the deceased, he exclaims, ‘‘ He 
is dead!” and taking the fisherman’s ring, as the 
seal of the pope is called, breaks it. The bell of the 
capitol is tolled, and the news is despatched to foreign 
governments and absent cardinals, which latter are 
invited to the conclave for a new election. While 
the vacancy continues, the camerlingo exercises the 
supreme authority. The cardinals who have been 
created by the defunct pontiff put on as mourning 
serge robes of a violet colour, while such as were 
created by his predecessors wear green faced with 
red. The dead body is washed and embalmed, and 
taken to the Pauline chapel of the Vatican, where it 
is arrayed in the pontifical habits, after which it is 
taken to St. Peter’s and placed in the Sistine chapel, 
on a splendid bed of state, surrounded by burning 
tapers night and day, and by priests who pray for 
the soul of the departed. ‘The people meanwhile 
crowd to kiss his feet. On the ninth day after death 
the body is put into a coffin with coronation medals 
in gold, silver, and brass, to show that death equals 
all things. After the funeral ceremonies, the coffin 
is removed to a church which is said to have been 
founded by Constantine the Great, and there left till 
it is deposited in the tomb prepared for it. 

After the nine days of funeral rites all cardinals 
who can possibly be present in Rome meet together 
to go into conclave. Before enteriag, they visit St. 
Peter’s, where the mass of the Holy Spirit is sung, 
and an oration delivered on the election 6f a pontiff. 
They then return to the Vatican, avhere the hymn, 
‘* Creator Spirit, come,” is sung, and certain prayers 
are rehearsed, and the bull for the election jg read. 

The cardinals have the power to choose where the 
conclave shall be, but as a fact it has long been in 
the Vatican as the most fitting and convenient place. 
Properly speaking, the conclave consists of a range 
of small wooden cells ten or twelve feet square, 
fitted upin the galleries and hall of-the Vatican, and 
a little separated from one another, to prevent tho 
occupants from communicating together. The cells 
are all numbered and assigned by lot. Cardinals 
created, by the previous pop? hang theiz cells with 
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violet-coloured stuff, but the others use green. The 
arms of each cardinal are over his cell. The 


cardinals enter their cells after the forementioned 
bull is read. Thereupon all strangers are excluded, 
and the doors are locked. The only persons allowed 
to remain are officials, such as the masters of the 
ceremonies, a secretary, a confessor, a doctor of 
physic, a surgeon, and the conclavists. Of these 
conclavists, who personally wait upon the cardinals, 
each cardinal is allowed two, or at most three. The 
employment is much coveted, because the new pope 
is accustomed to give ten or twelve pounds to each. 

Meanwhile the doors of the Vatican outside are 
guarded night and day by soldiers; troops occupy 
the square in front; a body of soldiers is placed near 
the castle of St. Angelo; and sentinels are posted 
wherever access to the Vatican buildings or the con- 
clave is practicable. 

Only once a day do the cardinals come out of their 
cells, and then to hear mass to the Holy Spirit, and 
to deliver their votes written on slips of paper. These 
are collected by an official who goes round to them 
as they sit, with a silver-gilt chalice, on the foot of 
which the Holy Spirit is represented under the form 
of a dove. M. de la Motraye says: ‘“ After these 
votes have been read aloud and noted down, the 
billets are all burnt in a kind of furnace or small 
chimney, with a long funnel of tin to let out the 
smoke, and this collection of votes is renewed every 
day, till a great superiority of them determines the 
election in favour of one of the candidates.” It is 
stated by some writers that the escape of the smoke 
when the votes are burned is looked for eagerly by 
the people, who know, when the smoke does not 
appear at the regular time, that the election is deter- 
mined. Some authors, however, give a contrary 
account, and say that the voting papers are all 
burnt when a new pope is elected, and that the 
appearance of the smoke enables the people to know 
that a choice has been made. 

The cardinals are confined in the conclave in 
consequence of a canon introduced by Gregory x 
in 1271, with a view of putting a stop to delays 
which had caused much inconvenience. The neces- 
sary food for the cardinals is brought and placed 
upon eight turntables, from which it is taken by the 
conclavists, who first supply their masters and then 
themselves. All that can be done is done to prevent 
communication with the outer world, and no cardinal 
can leave the place except because of serious illness. 
If he once leaves he cannot return. As a further 
precaution they are all required to take an oath to 
obstrve the laws which rule the election. Ceremonies 
of detail appear sometimes to vary, as in the case of 
receiving the votes, which, according to some accounts, 
are laid by the, cardinals themselves on a paten 
upon the altar, after reciting a form of oath. The 
proportion of vdtes required for an election is two- 
thirds, so that until a candidate has at least that 
proportion, or another method is resorted to, no 
election takes place. It is said that a decree of the 
Lateran Council of 1182, which confirmed to the 

sardinals alone the right of electing the popes, 
established the principle that a majority of two to 
one must be secured. A French author gays: “If 
the foreign cardinals perceive that the Geinber of 


votes approaches the number sufficient to elect a 
cardinal who is excluded by their government, they 
are obliged to declare the fact before the number is 
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In spite of all precautions it is asserted that 
intrigues have frequently been found possible, and 
that the most ingenious devices are occasionally 
resorted to. These, however, must be passed over, 
as we have not said all on the modes of electing the 
pope. ‘The one we have described is called election 
by scrutiny, which may be termed the regular 
method, but by which, Moreri tells us, the popes are 
in fact seldom elected. Hence it comes to pass, he 
adds, that recourse is had to what is styled election 
by Access, which is an endeavour to see whether the 
cardinal who has had the largest number of votes 
at the scrutiny can attain to the necessary two- 
thirds. ‘If this tentative does not succeed, recourse 
is had to the method called Inspiration, which is an 
open declaration, and, as it were, a conspiracy of 
numerous cardinals to cry out at once, ‘Such a 
cardinal pope.” This utterance, ‘ Altieri pope,” for 
example, begins with one or two of the heads of the 
party, when they have found suffrages enough to be 
sure that this means will not fail. After which the 
rest of the cardinals see that they must join in it, in 
order not to draw on themselves the aversion of the 
pope who should be elected in spite of them.” 

When the choice is made by “ Access,” tho 
cardinals rise from their places, and approaching 
the one they would elect, say, yo accedo ad reveren- 
dissimum dominum—T accede to the most reverend 
lord, Such-a-one,”—naming him. What is called 
election by Adoration is sometimes resorted to, and 
the process is similar, only the cardinals approach 
the object of their choice with the profoundest 
reverence. Both these forms must, however, be 
confirmed by the scrutiny. There is still another 
method of election which has been resorted to, and 
which is called “Compromise.” This occurs when 
the differences have risen so high that they would 
not be adjusted in the conclave, and the choice is 
referred to three or five cardinals, who may elect 
any one, provided they decide within the time a 
candle lighted by common consent continues to 
burn. 

As soon as a cardinal is chosen, the master of the 
ceremonies announces to him his promotion. There- 
upon he is conducted to the chapel and arrayed in 
the pontifical habit, when the cardinals offer him 
their adoration. Then the conclave is thrown open, 
the new pope shows himself to the people, whom he 
blesses, and the first cardinal-deacon proclaims him 
thus: ‘I announce great joy unto you; we havea 
pope. The most reverend lord, Cardinal Such-a-one, 
is elected chief pontiff, and has chosen the name—” 
Pius, Gregory, or whatever the new title may be. 

Before publicity can be given to the election, the 
consent of the successful cardinal is asked to his 
appointment; if he consents, he is asked what title 
he chooses, and a formal document is drawn up as an 
authentication. Cases are on record of popes refus- 
ing to give their consent to their election. Ul 
Adrian 1 it is said that he only accepted the office 
on a third election. Victor 111 withdrew to a monas- 
tery after his election and remained there a whole 
year. Among others who have hesitated, we find 
the names of Pius y, Clement x, and Benedict XI. 
These cases do not, however, occur very frequently. 
Commonly consent is readily given, and it is not long 
ere the newly-elected pope is clothed in his robes, 
has given the cardinals his blessing, received theit 
kisses on his hands, embraced them, and assumed 
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ing to the people already mentioned. When the 
announcement has been made, there are discharges 
of artillery from the Castle of St. Angelo, the bells 
of the city are rung, muskets are fired, and drums 
and trumpets resound. 

The proclamation over, the public are admitted, 
and the pope returns to his cell. After dining lie is 
carried in cope and mitre to the altar of the Sistine 
chapel. ‘Then the cardinals adore him a second time 
and kiss his feet, his hand beneath his robe, his 
bosom, and his face. After this he is carried on a 
kind of throne (sedia gestatoria), supported upon the 
shoulders of twenty officers, preceded by the cross 
and musicians, to the strains of Zece Sacerdos Magnus. 
In this state he is conveyed to the church of St. Peter, 
attended by the cardinals and surrounded by the 
guards. Having offered prayer in the chapel of the 
Holy Sacrament, and before what is called the con- 
fession of the Holy Apostles, he is placed on the great 
altar, where the cardinals adore him for the third 
time. This over, he is taken back to the Vatican, 
and guards are appointed. Bonfires and illumi- 
nations commence in the evening, and are continued 
for several successive nights. 

During the week following his election the pope 
does not perform all the duties of his office, although 
his reign has actually begun. As a rule, the pope is 
not long quiet, and before he has had time to settle 
down in his new dignity he has to pass through the 
pompous ceremonies of the coronation. These cere- 
monies, which continue from eight in the morning to 
one after noon, are briefly as follows. The pope comes 
forth in grand array, accompanied by the cardinals 
clothed in splendid robes. On reaching St. Peter’s, 
the pope sits upon a throne in the portico, where the 
canons of the church kiss his feet. Thence he is 
carried to the chapel of the Holy Sacrament, and 
that of St. Gregory, or to the Clementine chapel, and 
then to the great altar. A master of the ceremonies 
carries a silver tube with tow upon the top; another 
person stands on his left hand, holding a lighted 
candle, and as the pope proceeds towards the altar, 
the master of the ceremonies kneels three times 
before him, lighting the tow upon the tube, and 
chanting the words, ‘‘ Holy Father, thus passes away 
the glory of the world.” This is done three times, 
and each time the pope bows his head and body 
forward. The first cardinal-deacon now places the 
pallium, with six black crosses on it, upon the 
pontiff’s shoulders, and cardinals and bishops kiss 
his feet. The new pope celebrates mass at the altar 
of St. Peter, which is reserved for him alone. Here 
again the cardinals adore him and kiss his foot, his 
bosom, and his face. The epistle and gospel are 
chanted both in Greek and Latin. The pope receives 
the host and the wine, sucking the latter through a 
jewelled tube. After mass the pope is placed on a 
throne in sight of all the people, and the first 
cardinal-deacon places the tiara on his head, saying, 
“Receive the tiara adorned with three crowns, and 
know that thou art the father of princes and kings, 
ruler of the world, and vicar of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ on earth, to whom is honour and glory for 
ever and ever. Amen.’ The coronation ceremony 
concludes with the pontifical benediction, which the 
pope gives twice, once as he stands at his throne, 
and once as he advances to the front of the balcony. 
A plenary indulgence is also granted to all who come 
to receive this benediction. After this the pope is 
taken back to the robing room, where he resumes 





his ordinary habit, and is complimented by the dean 
of the sacred college, who chiefly wishes him a long 
reign. 

The evening of the day is one of public rejoicing 
and festivity. Bonfires and fireworks of great splen- 
dour are general, and St. Peter’s is itself illuminated 
in the most gorgeous manner. The fireworks are of 
the most costlf and elaborate description, particularly 
those at the Castle of St. Angelo. 

There is still another act in the drama; it is called 
the Possesso, or procession of the pope to St. John do 
Lateran. Mr. Evelyn, who calls it ‘‘ the solemn and 
greatest ceremony of all the pontifical states,” has 
left a minute account of one he saw in 1644, when 
Innocent x was the newly-elected pontiff. The 
church of St. John de Lateran is the episcopal church 
of Rome, and the popes are required to go and take 
possession of it some time after theircoronation. The 
cortége follows a special route from the Vatican, tho 
whole line being decorated in the most sumptuous 
manner. The cavalcade is preceded by detachments 
of light horse, who clear the way, and are splendidly 
dressed. The procession itself is of the most miscel- 
laneous description, including officials of all sorts and 
dignitaries of every rank. Among them, Mr. Evelyn 
mentions ‘‘ the pope’s barber, tailor, baker, gardener, 
and other domestic officers, all on horseback in rich 
liveries.” He also notes that ‘five men in rich live- 
ries led five noble Neapolitan horses white as snow, 
covered to the ground with trappings richly embroi- 
dered, which is a service paid by the King of Spain 
for the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, pretended 
feudatories to the pope.” ete. The cor/¢éye includes 
barons and princes, with their pages and domestics, 
ambassadors, and many more. The pope's cross is 
carried before him, and he himself, surrounded by 
guards, advances upon a white horse covered with 
trappings of the most costly kind. The bridle is held 
by a prince or other high dignitary. Sometimes in- 
stead of a horse a kind of litter is used. It was so 
at the possesso of Benedict xur, who declined to ride 
on horseback because of his age and the cold. So, 
too, when Mr. Evelyn saw ‘the pope himself carried 
in a litter, or rather, open chair of crimson velvet 
richly embroidered, and borne by two stately mules. 
As he went he held up two fingers, blessing the 
multitude, who were on their knees, or looking out of 
their windows and houses with loud vivas and accla- 
mations of felicity to their new prince.” After the 
pope came twenty-five pages and guards on foot, 
followed by the second division of the cortége. "his 
includes the sedia papale, or pope’s chair; all the 
cardinals, on mules with red trappings and led by 
gentlemen; patriarchs, archbishops, bishops, ete. 
The whole terminates with the pope’s empty carriage 
drawn by six white horses. Detachments of soldiers 
on horse and foot bring up the rear. 

‘‘On approaching the Castle of St. Angelo,” says 
the Chevalier de Chatelain, ‘the pope is saluted by 
a discharge of cannon. At the foot of the capitol he 
is welcomed by the senator of Rome in an ample 
Roman toga, and from thence he is conducted to 
San Giovanni di Laterano, where an immense crowd 
has already preceded him.” The chapter of the 

church comes before him, and presents to him tho 
keys of the church, one of gold and one of silver, in 
a gilt basin covered with flowers. The pope ascends 
an elevated throne near the door of the church, and 
the canons come and kiss his feet. Afterwards he is 
carried into the church, where he offers prayer and 
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gives his blessing from the altar. The benediction 
is repeated from the outside of the church, and the 
pope resumes his ordinary habit in order to return 
to his palace. 

The remainder of the day is given up to revelry. 
The fireworks are as wonderful as can be imagined, 
and are dilated upon by all who have described the 
events of the day. Mr. Evelyn is no exception, and 
he winds up his account by saying: ‘ The streets 
were this night as light as day, full of bonfires, can- 
non roaring, music playing, fountains running wine; 
in all excess of joy and triumph.” 





MY FIRST WRIT. 


BY A LAWYER'S CLERK. 


A WRIT! What a subject to write about! Verily 
there are many kinds of writs, from the writ 
moved for by Mr. Noel or Mr. Glyn in the House of 
Commons, when the county member is gathered to 
his fathers, to the writ, the copy of which, presented 
to an unhappy mortal, intimates in pompous language 
that an action has been commenced against him in 
one of her Majesty’s courts at Westminster. There 
are writs of ejectment and writs of error, writs of ne 
exeat regno, and writs of injunction, but of the nature 
of none of these do I treat. I am a humble lawyer’s 
clerk, and the principal thing I have had to do with 
writs has been to serve them. 

Some people are easy to serve—some are not; 
some are to be found at home—some are not; some 
receive you even in friendly manner, so far-reaching 
is their charity—and some dissemble their love to 
such a painful extent as actually to kick you down- 
stairs. 

Many devices have I resorted to, when personal 
service has been requisite, to bring myself face to 
face with the future defendant to an action, and 
though I desire to speak with humility, yet truth 
compels me to confess that, generally, I have seen 
him at last, have presented him with the copy writ, 
and have shown him the original. 

Well do I remember, when first I began life in a 
lawyer’s office, my primary attempt in the service— 
of writs. 

The commencement of an action was desired to be 
brought under the notice of a certain builder in the 
metropolis, who was thought by his creditors to be 
more ready to incur liabilities than to discharge them. 
This worthy man had baffled several very experienced 

_writ-servers, quite old hands. He was never to be 
met with out, and was never at home. My proposi- 
tion to attempt to serve him was considered pre- 
sumptuous, as I was quite a tyro in the art, having 
only been installed on the well-remembered high 
stool at the high desk for about a week. I was 
young and fond of adventure, and pleading that my 
unprofessional appearance might put the man’s sen- 
tinels off their guard, as I could do no harm if I 
failed, and might possibly succeed, I was allowed 
to try. 

I salted oncé in the morning; the good man’s wife 
assured me he was just gone out, and would not 
return till evening. I called the second time in the 
evening; he had not returned, and it was impossible 
to say when he would—some business must have 
detained him. I called a third time, several days 
after, in the middle of the day. This time I had 
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prepared a little ruse, a trap, for the enemy, and my 
heart fluttered somewhat—for remember my profes- 
sional character for ability was at stake—as I saw his 
wife’s bulky form again fill up the narrow passage 
when the door was opened. Evidently, opening the 
door was a dangerous service, and ‘the missus” 
herself was alone equal to the occasion. I inquired 
again, in my most insinuating accents, if the lady’s 
husband were at home, and received the usual answer. 
Upon this I forthwith appeared much put out, said I 
had already called twice before, and should not do so 
again; at the same time withdrawing from my pocket 
and again replacing, as if by accident, a small parcel, 
the contents of which consisted of a mixture of copy 
writ and coppers. The latter possibly caught the eye 
of the good woman, for she relented to the extent of 
inquiring what I wanted. I saw my advantage, -and 
replied in a somewhat offended tone, that I wished to 
pay her husband a little money, but could not afford 
the time to call again, and should not. The bait 
took. The woman admitted that her husband might 
possibly have come in without her having heard him, 
and proceeding to the foot of the stairs, commenced 
shouting for ‘‘ Tom.” 

I listened with eagerness, and after a repetition of 
the summons in various keys, was relieved to hear a 
rumbling overhead, and a deep bass voice respond, 
‘What do you want?” An explanation a young 
man wanted to pay him some money, brought the 
long-sought one into my presence. I presented him 
with the packet, which he eagerly unfastened. As 
the man’s eye lighted on the piece of paper whose 
import was too well known to him, 1 exclaimed, 
‘‘Copy writ, here’s the original,” waving the morsel 
of parchment on high, and darted from the house 
with a sensation of triumph not unmixed with bodily 
fear, overturning a small can of milk in my flight, 
which, I regret to say, is still unpaid for. 

I got considerable honour for this achievement 
among my brethren in law afterwards, though non- 
professional readers may not give the trick the same 
approval. 





Retirement, 


AR from the world, O Lord, I flee, 
From strife and tumult far ; 
From scenes where Satan wages still 

His most successful war. 


The calm retreat, the silent shade, 
With prayer and praise agree ; 

And seem by Thy sweet bounty made 
For those who follow Thee. 


There, if Thy Spirit touch the soul, 
And grace her mean abode, 

Oh, with what peace, and joy, and love 
She communes with her God! 


There, like the nightingale, she pours 
Her solitary lays; 

Nor asks a witness of her song, 
Nor thirsts for human praise. 


Author and Guardian of my life, 
Sweet Source of light divine, 

And (all harmonious names in one) 
My Saviour, Thou art mine ! 


What thanks I owe Thee, and what love, 
A boundless, endless store, 

Shall echo through the realms above 
When time shall be no more. —Cowper, 
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LADY DACRE, 
FOUNDER OF EMANUEL HOSPITAL, WESTMINSTER. 
BY THE REV. ALEXANDER B. GROSART, ST. GEORGE'S, BLACKBURN, 


cr object in the present brief Paper is biogra- 
phical—so far as that is possible at this late day 
and with our dim light—not controversial. Hence, 
while the air even as we write is thick with portents 
and resonant with party-cries and rumours of change, 
and conflicts between municipal and imperial au- 
thority,—Endowed Schools Commission, and mayoral 
and aldermanic dignitaries, in the City, in St. Ste- 
phen’s, and in the serener House of Lords,—relative 
to that venerable Endowment which has come to be 
variously known as Alms-Houses “for the poore”’ of 
Westminster, Emanuel Hospital, and recently and 
more boastfully (¢.g., in ‘‘Mackeson’s Charities of 
London” [Lond. 1872]) ‘Emanuel College’”—we 
do not mean to intermeddle in the strife, albeit we 
must accept it as a good omen that Earl De La Warr 
has withdrawn his notice in the “Upper House” 
against the consolidation-scheme of the Commission. 
We say a “good omen,” for it strikes the most 
cursory, and, as old writers were wont to put it, every 
‘‘indifferent”’ (¢.e. unbiassed) reader of the super- 
abundant documents issued and counter-issued, that 
it must be a good thing to put an end to a state 
of matters whereby the magnificent endowment of 
from £4,000 to £5,000 shows the utterly inadequate 
product of supporting ‘‘ fifteen poor men, and fifteen 
poor women,” and educating ‘“‘ fifteen poor boys, and 
fifteen poor girls,” or thereby. It is clear as day that 
less than a tithe of the available amount might and 
ought to carry out in integrity the original ‘ Will” 
of the Foundress, and still leave resources capable 


of being so administered upon the old lines as to 
confer priceless benefits on the local community and 


mediately on the Nation. It may be that local self- 
importances (in no very bad sense) and individual 
patronages will go down before such advance as be- 
longs to our century ; but it is an outrage on common- 
sense to expect other than this when real or ima- 
gined ‘‘ vested privileges” clash with present condi- 
tions, such as never could have been dreamed of by 
those whose ‘‘ Wills”’ are sought to block the march 
of improvement. While we have felt constrained to 
make these definite remarks on the side of the ‘‘ good 
men and true’ of the Commission, we have no desire 
to accuse or recriminate the erewhile administrators, 
much less to bandy personalities. There is a pathetic 
wistfulness and antique quaintness of phrase in their 
claim still to “hold” the endowments of Emanuel 
that we can understand, and even semi-sympithise 
with. Nor have we a shadow of doubt that by-and- 
bye the present inevitable obstructives will rejoice in 
the larger, wider, and more truly catholic results of 
legislation now being completed with évery right of 
the ‘‘ poor” conserved. 

The name of Earl De La Warr (as above) reminds 
us that he represents (if in a somewhat shadowy 
way) the illustrious House whence the Founder of 
Emanuel Hospital came, for he is also Earl of Dorset 
and, until the recent sorrowful catastrophe, Lord 
Buckhurst. That carries us back to Thomas Sackville 
Lord Buckhurst, Lord Treasurer to Queen Elizabeth, 
and—what places a nimbus of glory around his name 
more radiant than gleam of any earl’s coronet— 
author of “‘The Tragidie of Ferrex and Porrex” 
(1561); and grander and more abiding still and un- 
shared by others, ‘‘ The Induction” to the ‘‘ Mirror 





for Magistrates,’””—of which the old title-page of 1574 
tells, the design was, that there might ‘‘ be seene by 
Examples passed in this Realme, with howe greueous 
plagues Vyces are punished in great Princes and 
Magistrates, and how frayle and vnstable worldly 
prosperitie is founde, where Fortune seemeth most 
highly to fauour,”—and ‘‘The Complaint of Henry 
Duke of Buckingham.” Of these we shall give spe- 
cimens before we close our Paper. We are carried 
back thus to the Poet of ‘‘The Induction,” and in 
his generation a statesman admittedly of the foremost 
in quantum of brain and personal influence, because 
in the ‘‘ Inquisition” (or untechnically, genealogical 
details of descent and relationship) prepared on the 


demise of his father, Sir Richard Sackville, we read 


as follows :— 

Ing. c. ap. Southwark 10 Maij 9 Eliz. 
Rici Sackvill mil. = Wenefrida 
vol. 22 M’cii 8 EL. superstes 
ob. 21 Apr. 8 El. 





Thomas Sackvill fil et heres a dante dacres 

est etat 29 Ann &e. The Lady Dacre.* 
So that ‘Anne, Lady Dacre,” was sister to tho 
great Elizabethan Statesman and Poet. That by itself 
were sufficient to quicken us into interest concerning 
her. That assures us she was of better than of mere 
‘blue blood.” ‘That takes us across to ‘ Sauque- 
ville,” in, Normandy, whither English visitors of 
Dieppe, like ourselves, make pilgrim-homage to-day. 
That recalls the wondrously advanced home-training 
at ‘‘ Buckhurst, in the parish of Withyham in 
Sussex,” interweaving memories of ‘ faire ladyes 
and brave nien” from William the Conqueror on- 
ward; and supremely of dear old Roger Ascham, 
preceptor to Queen Elizabeth, who in the Preface to 
his still quick ‘‘Scholemaster,” has this eulogy of 
Sir Richard Sackville, father of the ‘‘ Lord Treasurer” 
and of our lady-Worthy: ‘That worthy gentleman, 
that earnest favourer and furtherer of God’s true 
religion; that faithful servitor to his prince and 
country; a lover of learning and all learned men; 
wise in all doings ; courteous to all persons, showing 
spite to none, doing good to many; and as I well 
found to me so fast a friend, as I never lost the like.” 
The home-training already named whereof “ Anne” 
Sackville along with ‘‘ Thomas” partook, we get an 
incidental glimpse of in the same Preface ; and it will 
doubtless interest the reader. In the year 1563, 
after dining with Sir W. Cecil, then Secretary of 
State, at Windsor, a conversation took place between 
Sir Richard Sackville and ‘‘Maister” Ascham, of 
which these Preface-words form a part. Sir Richard, 
speaking of what had happened to him in his own 
education from having a bad schoolmaster, adds: 
‘“ But seeing it is but in vain to lament things paste, 
and also wisdome to look to thinges to come, surely, 
God willinge (if God lend me life), I will make this 
my mishap some occasion of good hap to little Robert 
Sackvile, my sonne’s sonne; for whose bringing up 
I would gladlie, if so please you, vse speciallie your 
good advice.” ‘‘T wish also,”’ says Ascham, 
“with all my hart, that yong Mr. Rob. Sackville 
may take that fruite of this labor, that his worthie 
graundfather purposed he should have done. And 
if any other do take either proffite or pleasure hereby, 
they have cause to thanke Mr. Robert Sackville, for 





* Harleian Mss, 757, vol. 127. 
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whom speciallie this my Scholemaster was pro- 
vided.”* The fuller Life of Thomas Sackville (to 
which we must refer those curious) furnishes details 
that assure us of an intellectual and godly fireside 
discipline for Master Thomas and Miss (or as the 
word then was and far on “ Mistris”’) Anne. 
Passing from the paternal House to the maternal, 
the wife of Sir Richard Sackville was Winifrede, 
daughter of Sir John Bruges (or Brydges), ‘‘ Lord 
Mayor of London” (a.p. 1520), concerning which 
family those having a ‘Leisure Hour” and a taste 
after Dr. Dryasdust, will find immensity of blending 
and interblending genealogy in odd yet gifted and 
ever-to- be-gratefully-remembered Sir Egerton 
Brydges’ many Chandos “ genealogical’? books and 
tables. It must suffice here to state summarily that 
on both sides Lady Anne [Dacre] was of ‘proud 
descent ’”’ in truest sense, and not merely titularly.t+ 
Even of Lord Buckhurst comparatively few 
memorials survive beyond his imperishable Poetry— 
though, indeed, our recent examination of the mss. 
at Hatfield and elsewhere revealed to us many 
Letters not apparently utilised hitherto—and ac- 
cordingly it is no marvel that extremely slender are 
the remaining materials for anything like a Memoir 
of his less prominent sister. Nowhere have we 
come upon so much as a solitary Letter in her hand- 
writing. Her one monument is Emanuel Hos- 
pital, as the outcome of a purpose of charity in her 
husband’s and in her own heart. To get at the 


motif of this (now) great Endowment—that is, to 
know the character out of which the purpose grew, 
we have, as so often, to go to. a grave. In her 
youth she was married to Gregory, tenth Lord Dacre 
of the South, a family which has offered sufficient 


elements of tragedy in its story to have been taken 
as the groundwork of one of the late Mrs. Gore’s 
most effective and noticeable romances, ‘‘ Dacre of 
the South.” It were superfluous zeal to disinter the 
old misdeeds, or to blow the long-gathered dust from 
the mummied documents. Yet these facts deserve 
passing record—the father of Gregory, our Lord 
Dacre, was executed for the murder of a gamekeeper 
at Hurstmonceau—place ever dear in modern asso- 
ciation with its omni-gifted rector, Julius Hare 
—under the sign-manual of Henry vi in 1541. 
His son was ‘‘restored” in blood and honours on 
the accession of Elizabeth, and he became a gallant 
soldier, raising in 1588 a ‘troop of horse,” when 
tidings of the Spanish Armada’s coming drew all the 
hearts of Englishmen to their Queen. Such is 
about all of substantive that manifold researches 
have yielded us. We enter not on mere lineage- 
data and inheritances, or technicalities of prepara- 
tions for the hospital, beyond this, that the Will of 
Lady Dacre, which is dated 20th December, 1594, 
informs us that the first “thought” of such a 
hospital as Emanuel was her ‘“lord’s,’’ and that 
she right cordially fell in with it. Some of the 
ancient sentences must here be given, as follows: 
‘And whereas my lord in his lifetyme and myselfe 
were purposed to errect an hospitall in Westminster, 
or in some other place nere adjoyninge thereunto, 





* Preface to the Scholemaster, ed. 1571. Professor Mayor has left 
one to be desired in his, incomparably the best, edition of Ascham’s 

reatise. 

t After the death of Sir Richard Sackville, Lady Winifrede Sackville 
married the Marquis of Winchester, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, where her monument remains “ unto this day,” though weather- 
worn and stained. 

+ The Sussex Archeological Society, xix. 180, contains an account of 
the trial and execution of above Lord Dacre. 





and to give one hundred and ten poundes in money 
towardes the building and edifying thereof, and 
fortie pounds a yere in landes for ever, towardes the 
reliefe of aged people and bringing up of children 
in vertue and good and laudable artes in the same 
hospitall, whereby they mighte the better live in 
tyme to come by theire honest labour; and, for the 
perfecting of our sayed purpose were minded to be- 
come humble sewtors to the Queen’s most excellent 
majestie for her princelie encorporating of ‘the same 
hospitall for ever. To the end therefore, that the 
same maye be done accordinglie . .. . . I will and 
devise,”’ etc., etec., ete. 

Lord Dacre died without issue on September 25th, 
1594—his ‘‘purpose” unfulfilled. Thereupon his 
widow, our Lady Dacre, with a beautiful and loving 
haste, set herself with uttermost zeal and consecra- 
tion to achieve their united intention. She survived 
her lord only a very short while, having died the 
following year, May 14th, 1595. One thing very 
pleasant comes out in a letter from the Lord Buck- 
hurst to ‘‘the Lordes of her Matie’, Previe Councell”’ 
(30th Sept., 1568), viz., that ‘the hous of [Shene] 
wholie remained in the custodie of’ his ‘“‘ mother, 
and of Lord Dacres, who also by her permission 
had an other portion of the hous assined to him.” 
So that mother, son, daughter, and son-in-law formed 
one household. Such home-friendliness was not 
common then, and it speaks well for all concerned. 

We have said that to get at the character behind 
the endowment of this hospital we must go to a 
grave. That grave is in old “Chelsea” church— 
“*God’s Acre,” within and without the hoary build- 
ing. There,—where lie headless Sir Thomas More, 
and, not to dwell on others, Elizabeth Fletcher, wifo 
of Bishop Fletcher, and mother of the John Fletcher, 
‘‘dramatist,” and the Lady Magdalene Herbert, 
mother of holy George Herbert,—is still to be seen 
the ‘‘great”’ altar-tomb of Lord and Lady Dacre, 
with their ‘‘images”’ together; and we take from 
the folios of Stow (by Strype) the twofold epitaph in 
its quaint if not altogether strictly correct Latinity, 
and make it ‘“‘speak English” for the first time, 
strange to say. We were gladdened to discover the 
old tribute ; for, spite of the ‘golden lies”’ of epitaphs, 
and the old preacher’s sarcasm of funeral sermons, 
that ‘‘‘ Here lies’ may as truly be inscribed on the 
pulpit of the preacher as on the grave or monument 
of the deceased ”’ (Boteler’s “‘ Worthy of Ephratah,” 
1658), it is something in the absolute absence of 
biographic details to know that beneath all the after- 
controversies among descendants and in high legal 
places, Lord and Lady Dacre were all in all to them- 
selves, and true and Christian in their charity. Out 
of the din and confusion of fast-following and pro- 
longed debate and contention, these winsome words 
come as a ‘‘still small voice”? across the centuries. 
We take the Latin first : 

IN OBITUM NOBILISSIMORUM CONJUGUM GREGORII 

D. DACRES, ET ANN UXORIS. 
Quos ardens copulavit Amor, Juvenilibus annis, 
Abstulit atra dies, mors inopina rapit ; 
Ille prior Fatis, Dacrorum Nobile Germen 
Occidit, in Morbum ast incidit illa prius. 
Quee languescendo, Miserze preeteedia viteo 
Sensit, tam dulci conjuge cassa suo. 

Ut teneri cordis concordia junxerat ambos, 

Sic idem Amborum contegit ossa locus. 

Quos jungit tumulus, conjungunt ccelico Tecta, 

Ut teneant Coolum, qui tenuere fidem. 
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Nobilis Anna jaces, prudens Sackvillia proles 
Viva tui defles funera moesta viri. 

Nil mortale placet, Coolum tua pectora spirant, 
Postquam Parca viri, concidit Atra, diem. 

Foominei lux Clara chori, pia, casta, pudica, 
Hgris subsidium, pauperibusque decus. 

Fida deo, perchara tuis, constansque, deserta, 
Ut patiens Morbi, sic pietatis amans. 

O quoties manibus passis ad culmina Covi 
Hanc ammam dexti, suscipe, queeso, Deus? 

Mens pia, ccelestis patric pervenit ad arcem ; 
Hic tumulus corpus mentis inane tenet. 


Nobilis iste Vir Nobilis Mu- 
obiit Septemb. lier obiit Maii 
25. 1594. 14. 1595. 


Take now these in our English verse :— 


ON THE DEATH OF THE MOST NOBLE PAIR, GREGORY 
LORD DACRE AND ANNA HIS WIFE. 
Whom fervent love joined in Youth’s radiant years 
Swart Death has sundered with his sudden shears : 
He, noble Dacre’s stock, went first, though she 
First felt the mortal stroke which set him free : 
Drooping, she tasted Life’s first weariness ; 
Widow’d—with no sweet husband near to bless: 
Concord of tender hearts had made two one, 
So now the dust of both hides ’neath one stone: 
Whom the tomb joins, celestial mansions join ; 
Who “kept the faith” to keep Heaven’s joys divine. 


Here noble Anna, Sackville’s child, thou sleepest : 
Thy lord’s sad death, surviving, lo! thou weepest, 
Nought earthly pleased ;—Heaven’s hopes thy bosom 
filled— 
When thy lord’s day was done, so black Fate willed. 
Chaste, modest, good, light of fair female host, 
Suce’rer of sick folk, and of all poor the boast : 
Wise-tongued, loved, fast to friends, to thy God true: 
As of pain patient, prompt good works to do: 
With hands raised heavenward, thou would’st yearn- 
ing say 
Oft—oft—‘‘ O Lord, receive my soul, I pray :” 
Thy saintly spirit t’ its native land is gone, 
This tomb retains thy empty body alone. 


Several things in these Epitaphs give a stamp of 
truth to their deepest and most “ praiseful” words : 
(a) The marked absence of mere titles of rank, 
the bravely simple ‘‘ Vir” (Man) and “ Mulier” 
(Woman) at the close. ‘‘ The noble man (= husband) 
died September 25, 1594:” ‘‘The noble woman 
(== wife) died May 14, 1595.” (4) The economy of 
epithets and the kind of elements of character 
selected—inward, not outward, actual, not adven- 
titious. (¢) The tenderness, the softness, the sweet- 
ness, almost plaintiveness, of the combined praise. 
(d) The evangelical sentiment, the Scriptural true- 
ness of the groundwork of the tribute paid. (e) 
The simply-told life-weariness and longing to be 
with her Lord and her “lord.” 


‘‘native land’’—a speculative idea grandly worked 


out by Henry Vaughan, the Silurist, and after him by 
Yet here must we 


‘Wordsworth in his great ‘‘ Ode.” 
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(f) The touch of 
the true Poet in the naming of Heaven as her 


For myself, I like to think of 

LORD AND LADY DAChE, 
Founders of Emanuel Hospital, 
as of the Worthies of our England—as large-hearted, 
open-handed, gracious and gentle, considerate and 
“pitiful,”? and Lady Dacre especially as worthy 
sister of her illustrious brother. That is something 
in the knowledge of how much of-spite and base- 
ness lay at the bottom of all too many of our Endow- 
ments. 
It were unpardonable to conclude our Paper with- 
out returning on Lady Dacre’s brother named in the 
outset; and so we ask our readers to accept a few 
gleanings from the “Induction” and the ‘ Com- 
plaint ’—leaving these in many respects uniquely 
matterful poems with ‘“‘ Ferrex and Porrex”’ for 
study in their completeness.* Before adducing these, 
it may be recalled that these and other, it is to be 
feared, lost and irrecoverable poems won for their 
singer the “ lofty praise” of no less than Edmund 
Spenser, while ‘“‘ gentle’? Robert Southwell, in verse 
and prose, has indissolubly linked his name with the 
Sackvilles’, or the Sackvilles’ with his. 
The theme of ‘‘The Induction” is thus vividly 
introd uced :— 


. + «  sorrowing I to see the Summer flowers, 
The lively green, the lusty leas forlorn, 

The sturdy trees so shatter’d with the showers, 
The fields so fade that flourish’d so beforn, 

It taught me well, all earthly things be born 

To die the death, for nought long time may last; 
The Summer’s beauty yields to Winter’s blast. 


Then looking upward to the heaven’s leams, 

With nighte’s stars thick powder’d everywhere, 
Which erst so glisten’d with the golden streams 
That cheerful Phoebus spread down from his sphere, 
Beholding dark oppressing day so near: 

The sudden sight reduced to my mind, 

The sundry changes that in earth we find. 


That musing on this worldly wealth in thought, 
Which comes, and goes, more faster than we sce 
The flickering flame that with the fire is wrought, 
My busy mind presented unto me 

Such fall of peers as in this realm had be ; 

That oft I wish’d some would their woes descrive, 
To warn the rest whom fortune left alive. 


Then comes a portraiture of Sorrow—one of many 
worthy to be placed beside those of the “ Fairy 
Queen ”’ itself, and even in Dante’s “ Hell ”’—which 
must now be presented in part : 


‘ straight forth stalking with redoubled pace, 

For that I saw the night drew on so fast, 

In black all clad, there fell before my face 

A piteous wight, whom woe had all forewaste : 

Forth from her eyen the crystal tears out brast : 
And sighing sore, her hands she wrung and fold, 
Tare all her hair, that ruth was to behold. 


Her body small, forewither’d, and forespent, 
As is the stalk that Summer’s drought oppress’d ; 





remember that only of One “‘ Man,” even ‘“‘ The Man 
Christ Jesus,” may it be truly affirmed. On this every 
one knows Charles Wesley’s Resurrection Hymn, 
wherein occurs the couplet : 


Her welkéd face with woeful tears besprent ; 





*In J. R. Smith’s “Library of Old Authors” is included, “The 
Works of Thomas Sackville, Lord Buckhurst . . . . Edited by the Hon. 
and Rev. Reginald W. Sackville-West, M.A. ga Earl De La Warr), 1859. 


This is the only available edition, and while uncritical and somewhat 





‘* Christ awhile to mortals given 
Reascends his native heaven.” 


pate. is an acceptable addition to our ‘Old Authors.” ‘There 


prefixed a very fine portrait, engraved by W. J. 
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Her colour pale, and, as it seem’d, her best ; 
In woe and plaint reposéd was her rest ; 
And, as the stone that drops of water wears, 
So dented were her cheeks with fall of tears. 


Her eyes swollen with flowing streams afloat ; 
Wherewith, her looks thrown up full piteously, 
Her forceless hands together oft she smote, 
With doleful shrieks, that echo’d in the sky; 
Whose plaint such sighs did straight accompany, 
That, in my doom, was never man did see 
A wight but half so woebegone as she. 


As a companion-Portrait and companion-Landscape 
—both in every case equally remarkable,—and com- 

arable with the Portraits and backgrounds of the 
TD ctescnalaess, we take the entrance to the Place 
of Woe and Remorse, as follows: 


- «eto the place assign’d 

Astoin’d I stalk, when straight we approachéd 
near 

The dreadful place, that you will dread to hear. 


An hideous hole all vast, withouten shape, 
Of endless depth, o’erwhelmed with ragged stone, 
With ugly mouth, and grisly jaws doth gape, 
And to our sight confounds itself in one: 
Here enter’d we and yeding forth, anon 
An horrible loathly lake we might discern, 
As black as pitch, that clepéd is Avern. 


A deadly gulf; where nought but rubbish grows, 

With foul black swelth in thicken’d lumps that lies, 

Which up in th’ air such stinking vapours throws, 

That over there may fly no fowl but dies 

Choak’d with the pestilent savours that arise : 
Hither we came; whence forth we still did pace, 
In dreadful fear amid the dreadful place. 


And first, within the porch and jaws of Hell, 
Sat deep Remorse of Conscience, all besprent 
With tears; and to herself oft would she tell 
Her wretchedness, and cursing never stent 
To sob and sigh; but ever thus lament, 
With thoughtful care, as she that, all in vain, 
Would wear, and waste continually in pain. 


Her eyes unstezdfast, rolling here and there, 
Whirl’d on each place, as place that vengeance 
brought, 

So was her mind continually in fear, 

Toss’d and tormented with the tedious thought 

Of those detested crimes which she had wrought ; 
With dreadful cheer, and looks thrown to the sky, 
Wishing for death, and yet she could not die. 


Lastly here take ‘“‘ War”: 


. stood War, in glittering arms yclad, 
With visage grim, stern looks, and blackly hued ; 
In his right hand a naked sword he had, 
That to the hilts was all with blood imbrued ; 
And in his left (that kings and kingdoms rued) 
Famine and Fire he held, and therewithal 
He razéd towns, and threw down towers and all. 


Cities he sack’d, and realms (that whilom flower’d 
In honour, glory, and rule, above the best) 

He overwhelm’d, and all their fame devour’d, 
Consum’d, destroy’d, wasted and never ceas’d, 

Till he their wealth, their name, and all oppress’d: 





DACRE. 


How poor and thin are .he Personifications of Collins 
and Gray beside these Michael-Angelo-like portraits ! 
How suggestive many of the word-colours ! 
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We limit ourselves to one Landscape from “‘ Henry 
Stafford Duke of Buckingham’s Complaint;” and 
it, with more that are scattered up and down the 
whole poetry of Lord Buckhurst, makes us admire 
that Wordsworth in his Essay on descriptive Poetry 
did not cite ‘‘ The Induction.” Our Poet had a clear- 
seeing eye for Nature, and deserves Marvell’s name 
of a ‘‘ Prelate of the Wood” :— 


Midnight was come, and every vital thing 
With sweet sound sleep their weary limbs did rest, 
The beasts were still, the little birds that sing, 
Now sweetly slept beside their mother’s breast, 
The old and all well shrouded in their nest: 
The waters calm, the cruel seas did cease, 
The woods, the fields, and all things held their 
peace. 


The golden stars were whirl’d amid their race, 
And on the earth did with their twinkling light, 
When each thing nestled in his resting-place, 
Forgat day’s pain with pleasure of the night: 
The hare had not the greedy hounds in sight, 
The fearful deer of death stood not in doubt, 
The partridge drempt not of the falcon’s foot. 


The ugly bear now minded not the stake, 

Nor how the cruel mastiff do him tear, 

The stag lay still unrouséd from the brake, 

The foaming boar fear’d not the hunter’s spear: 

All thing was still in desert, bush, and brear : 
With quiet heart now from their travels ceas’d, 
Soundly they slept in midst of all their rest. 


I know not that anywhere the benignancy of Sleep 
is more memorably set forth. ‘Sleep’ elsewhere is 
another most striking portrait. Whoso has had near 
and dear one ‘‘ drowned ”’ will enter into the pathos 
of this early “ cruel Sea.” 

The Reader who has aught of penetrative insight 
will discern in these short quotations the conceptions 
and utterance of a genuine Poet-Maker; and now 
every one will understand that not as a mere phrase, 
but in true intellectual homage to kindred intellect 
sang Edmund Spenser, when with a fine humility he 
thus addressed Buckhurst in sending him a copy of 
the first edition of ‘‘The Fairy Queen,” in 1590 :— 


‘<In vaine I thinke, right honourable lord, 
By this rude rime to memorize thy name ; 
Whose learnéd muse hath writ her own record 
In golden verse, worthy immortall fame.’ 


‘‘ Hail and farewell,” most worthy peers, Brother 
and Sister, Lord Buckhurst and gracious Lady Anne 
Dacre ! 





THE WORKING CLASSES ABROAD. 
XIII.—ITALY. 
t Consular Reports from various parts of Italy 


are numerous, and some of them very diffuse. 
Our limits will confine us to the selection of such 
practical details as may serve to enable the reader to 
form an idea of the relative positions of the Italian 
and the English worker. As a rule, both the labour- 





His face forehew’d with wounds, and by his side 
There hung his targe, with gashes deep and wide. 





ing and artisan classes in Italy have the reputation of 
being more frugal, thrifty, and temperate than their 
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northern congeners. In the factories, which are 

numerous throughout the country, two-thirds of the 

hands employed are taken from the agricultural class ; 

these live in the country, and leave their homes for 

the mill in the morning, to return in the evening. 

The other third live in the towns, where they have 

to put up with very inferior accommodation. Their 

wages are low, ranging from 1s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. a day. 

The wages of artisans and mechanics seem to be 

about one-third higher, and are probably on the in- 

crease; but there are not sufficient data for accurate 

information on this point. Speaking of the character 

of Italian operatives, the Director of an Establish- 

ment at Venice says he always found them “re- 

markably quick, persevering and orderly ; there were 

never any strikes or coalitions among them, and the 
business of the establishment was not disturbed by 
political agitation ; while in point of industrial apti- 
tude, they were inferior to those of no other country.” 

As an example of the sort of feeling that prevails 
among the workmen, the following incident is worth 
quoting :—In 1869 there arose in Venice a sudden 
and great demand for the glass beads there manu- 
factured. An extraordinary stimulus was given to 
the trade; the demand for labour exceeded the 
supply, and wages rose so high that all who could 
do so abandoned their usual occupations for bead- 
making. A period of wonderful prosperity was fol- 
lowed by one of corresponding depression. The 
demand for beads ceased, and large numbers of 
hands were thrown out of work. They would gladly. 
have returned to their former employments, but in 
many cases their places were filled by new-comers. 
In this dilemma, the several Workmen’s Associations 
appointed a committee, which classified the unem- 
ployed, and used their good offices in procuring them 
work, leaving the bead manufacture to those who 
had always worked at it. With the assistance of the 
masters the exertions of this committee were in a 
great measure successful. 

At Rome the working classes are said to enjoy more 
advantages than fall to the lot of the same classes else- 
where, there being laws in force which protect them 
against the caprice or intolerance of their employers. 
As a rule, the natives of Rome (it is supposed from 
some traditional pride) meddle but little with the 
operations of industry, the only occupations they 
aliect being those of butcher, mason, and brick- 
layer; they allow strangers to usurp any other calling. 
As regards the trade and commerce of the city, it is 
chiefly in the hands of the Jews, who, in spite of the 
exactions to which they are subjected by the church, 
contrive to make large fortunes. As builders the 

- Roman workmen excel, though their skill is not 
easy to account for, seeing that there is no kind of 
apprenticeship or binding power in the master. The 
ordinary wages of the working man is three pauls 
(17d.) a day, and the women, who act as bricklayers’ 
labourers, get two pauls. The women, it is said, 
being used from girlhood to carry heavy pitchers of 
water on their heads, are more able for the burden- 
some work than the men. The labourers in the 
fields earn about 1s. 3d. a day, and in harvest time 
as much as 4s. 6d.; while in the mountain districts, 
for digging sulphur and asphaltum the wage would 
be but dd. a day. 

Of late the chief occupation in Rome has been 
building, the present pope having set the fashion 


finest marble being found beneath the soil. In 
building the new cathedral of St. Paul’s, outside the 
walls, from 500 to 600 galley slaves were employed ; 
and it is a notable fact that these criminals, after 
having served their time, became respectable work- 
men, and were thus redeemed from crime. The 
present government of the king of Italy has set up 
an agricultural society, which is already working 
with English machinery. The brigands, under the 
new order of things, have disappeared; and there is 
no doubt that it will soon be possible to work the 
great mines in the district with security and profit. 

The purchase-power of money at Rome is about 
one-third more than in England, but this advantage 
is daily diminishing, owing mainly to the preference 
of the Roman gentry for foreign productions. Agyri- 
cultural produce of every kind is excellent and cheap, 
and the fruit is abundant and good. Fish, mostly 
brought from Ponto d’Anzio, are of good quality, 
but dear; the lower classes only eat the freshwater 
fish of the Tiber, which are not good. The wine is 
tolerably cheap, and would be good were it sold in 
its genuine state, but it is adulterated by the 
poisonous matters used to give it clearness: it is no 
uncommon thing to catch the vintners stirring up 
hundreds of copper coins in the wine vessels. The 
provision markets are well looked after by the 
government officials, and the provisions are of 
excellent quality—the bread and macaroni, which 
form almost the exclusive food of the.lower orders, - 
being pure and wholesome. The clothing of the 


' Roman workmen is of velveteen, of which they are 


proud; they will not wear left-off clothes; in the 
winter they wear thick flannel next the skin. Lodg- 
ings are very expensive; even the poor man pays 
near 2s. a week for a single room on the ground 
floor—a room which cannot fail to be damp, being 
situated over a cellar full of water, as all cellars are 
in those parts of the city where the poor reside. 

At Naples the condition of the mechanic is not at 
all an enviable one, the rate of wages ranging from 
about 1s. 6d. a day to 3s., an exception prevailing in 
favour of shipwrights, etc., who earn 10d. more. At 
the same time the value of money is less than it is 
in England, for though the bare necessaries of life 
are cheaper, everything else is far dearer, and it is 
valculated that a working man with a family would 
live as well on £7 or £8 in England as on £10 in 
Naples. An Englishman would not be able to live 
in Naples in the same manner as a native does; the 
diet he would require would be much more expen- 
sive, and he would be miserable in the damp, un- 
ventilated, filthy holes (called bass’) in which the 
native workman lodges; and unless he were careful 
he would run serious risks from the climate. Many 
Englishmen have gone to Naples in search of work, 
but all of them, with very few exceptions, have gone 
home again, finding that they were not appreciated 
by the Neapolitan employers, who objected to pay 
them more than the native hands. The few who 
appear to get on have special employment as en- 
gineers, managers, directors of factories, etc. ; but, 
looking to the price they have to pay for ‘ home 
comforts,” it is doubtful if they are as well off as they 
would be in England. 

‘The province of Genoa contains some 650,000 in- 
habitants, of whom about one-fourth are engaged in 
agriculture—many of the field labourers, however, 





by producing many public works of great utility. 
The builders have unusually good materials. the 
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sional employment in coral-cleaning, glove-making, 
etc. The agriculturists are for the most part owners 
of small plots of land, on which they spend their 
untiring energies, but owing to the soil on the 
mountain slopes being torn up by the winter torrents 
and scorched by the summer sun, obtain but meagre 
harvests. These poor cultivators hardly manage to 
live, and numbers of them are emigrating yearly. 
The mechanics and artisans, on the contrary, are 
tolerably well off, and, indeed, are considered to be 
in a thriving condition. Ship-building employs a 
number of hands, who, when work is plentiful, can 
earn from 25s. to 30s. a week. In iron-works and 
foundries the wages are from 2s. to 2s. 6d. aday. In 
the cotton-mills and factories the men earn 2s. a day, 
and the women 1s. 23d. The wages of paper-makers 
are from ls. 6d. to 3s. 6d. a day, according to their 
skill, but this trade is declining under the pressure of 
competition and the more perfected system of manu- 
facture adopted by other countries. The wages in 
multitudes of other trades carried on in the province 
would average about the same as those given above. 
The workmen are as a rule a contented, hard-working, 
and peaceable set; strikes are scarcely known among 
them, and if disputes arise they are generally amic- 
ably settled. In the city of Genoa savings banks are 
popular, the interest allowed to depositors being 4 
and even 5 per cent. There are also societies for 
mutual relief, counting some 10,000 members. 

The following interesting contrast between the 
Italian working classes and those of England and 
France, is translated from the report of an Italian 
committee appointed to inquire into the subject :— 
“Tt is certain that the demands and the sufferings of 
our working classes are less than those of the English 
and French, but also they work less and produce less. 
Our workmen are in general more sober, more 
modest, more patient, more naturally intelligent, 
less open to the seductions of dangerous Utopian 
ideas, and have confidence, more than English or 
French, and as much as Germans, in mutual help 
and association. On the other hand, and taken in 
the mass, they are less assiduous, less laborious, less 
instructed, and possess less dignity and self-respect 
than these. From this it follows that the most 
salient point in the working-class question in our 
country is precisely the opposite of that which pre- 
occupies and troubles the great industrial nations of 
our day. For them, the great problem is this: How 
to insure continuous work and sufficient pay to a 
working population constantly on the increase, well 
taught, energetic, fired by the fever of work and 
gain, who, pressing on tumultuously and imperiously 
to the workshops, dictate terms to capital, and often 
compel their acceptance. For usinstead the problem 
consists rather in finding means to inspire the con- 
sciousness and dignity of labour, to give the working 
man strength and stimulus, to rouse him from 
laziness, and to redeem from beggary a population 
as yet encumbered with parasites, idlers, and vaga- 
bonds, to render yet more fruitful and productive the 
labour of the labourers, to arouse in the contented 
nediocrity of the masses the hope and the pride of a 
constant and progressive amelioration—to second, in 
a word, the desire and research of labour rather than 
to resist its demands and encroachments.” 

With regard to the purchase-power of money at 
Genoa, it is stated that a working man might feed 
himself for about the same as in England, or perhaps 
a little cheaper; that clothes would cost him more, 





but that he would wear out fewer; and that lodgings 
would cost him double or more than in England, and 
be utterly unsuited to his tastes and habits. In 
general the neighbourhood of Genoa is essentially 
healthy, being free from fever, malaria, and epidemics; 
but the climate is very trying, owing to the great heats 
of summer, and the short visitations of intense cold 
occurring several times in the winter. The quality 
of Genoese work is exceedingly good. Housoe-build- 
ing, ship-building, and carpenters’ work generally 
are of the best. Genoa is famed throughout the 
world for her velvets; and her filigree work, her 
iron beds, and various other articles of export, cannot 
be surpassed for excellence, both of material and 
workmanship. 

In Venice, through the long prevalence of Austrian 
rule, there are no available statistics respecting 
workmen or wages. It is stated that the work- 
men are sober and provident, and take a pride 
in their work. They do not adopt the system of 
dividing labour as the English do. The Venetian 
workman does many things and passes from one trade 
to another; and, moreover, he contents himself with 
very low wages; his daily expenditure for food would 
at the highest estimate amount to a shilling, and he 
would often spend scarcely more than half as much ; 
even a man with a wife and two children will cover 
all food charges with 15d. a day. As the average 
wage is probably not more than 2s. a day, and there 
are a good many days on which the workman is idle, it 
is plain that when the costs of lodging, clothing, etce., 
are paid, there is not much left for education, amuse- 
ment, or incidental expenses. The lowrate of wages 
in Venetia and generally in the other states of Italy 
must be attributed to the circumstances that living is 
cheap and that necessities are few, and that the 
Italian workman is compliant, not exigent, is little 
given to drink, very industrious, modest, and fond of 
domestic life. 

The foreign workmen in Venetia are comparatively 
few, the rate of wages offering no attractions to 
foreigners. Still there are special industries in which 
the natives are excelled by Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
and Germans, and for which the foreigners are, of 
course, better paid. Thus in the foundry of Neville 
and Co., at Venice, there are French, Swedish, and 
Swiss workmen. The English hands, however, seem 
to keep aloof from Venice, and it is very certain that 
at the present time there is no inducement for them 
to emigrate thither. If, indeed, ship-building should 
be introduced in Venice, and the company lately pro- 
jected with that view should succeed in getting itself 
established, it is not unlikely that a demand for 
English labour and skill would speedily arise. 





Varieties, 


CULTIVATED PLANTS, AND THE TIME OF THEIR INTRODUC- 
TION.—The following list contains the date of introduction of 
some of the foreign plants which are now familiar in our gardens 
and conservatories. The common Acacia tree, a native of North 
America, was first cultivated by John Tradeseant, sen., in 1640. 
The French and African Marygolds were introduced by John 
Gerard, author of the ‘‘ Herbal,” in 1596. The Almond tree, 
from Barbary, is first mentioned by Lobelius in 1570. A few 
years later, in 1596, Gerard cultivated the common Pomegranate. 
The dwarf Pomegranate of the West Indies did not appear in 
our gardens before 1730. To Gerard we also owe the first intro- 
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duction of the Yucca gloriosa, and the African Aloe. The Agave 
Americana was not cultivated for a century later. The Apple 
and Pear, Plum and Cherry, are native plants, but the Quince 
came from Austria at the close of the seventeenth century. The 
Cucumber is a native, but was first cultivated in the sixteenth 
century, as was the common Melon. Asparagus, Cabbage, or 
Brassica oleracea, in allits varieties of White, Red, Savoy, Cauli- 
flower, Broccoli ; Turnips, or Brassica rapa, Beet, Hops, Horse- 
radish, Celery, Onions, Leeks, Radishes, Mustard, Cress, Lettuce, 
are all indigenous plants. The Potato, as is well known, came 
from America ; the marrowfat or common garden Pea from the 
south of Europe, as did the globe Artichoke, the Bean from Egypt, 
the China Orange from India in 1629, the Lemon from Asia in 
1648, the Jerusalem Artichoke from Brazil in 1617, the Coffee 
plant in 1696, the Tea plant about 1768, Parsley from Sardinia in 
1551; and to foreign countries we are also indebted for almost 
all spices and condiments except mustard. Garden Balsam, a 
native of the East Indies, was introduced by Gerard in 1596. 
The Plantain tree was first cultivated at Hampton Court in 1690, 
and the Banana in 1731. The Cedar of Lebanon, now so common, 
was not grown in England before 1683, and is first mentioned in 
a letter of Ray of that year. The common white Larch had been 
introduced in 1629, and the Norway Spruce Fir in 1739, first in 
Chelsea Gardens. The Canadian or white Spruce Fir was culti- 
vated in 1700 by Bishop Compton. The Cypress tree of southern 
Europe was cultivated in the garden of Sion House in 1551 ; the 
white Cedar, or arbor-vite-leaved Cypress, in 1736. The common 
Hollyhock came from China at the end of the sixteenth century. 
Maize or Indian corn had been grown about the middle of that 
century. To Gerard we owe the common Syringa from the south 
of Europe. The Sensitive Plant, Mimosa sensitiva, from Brazil, 
is first mentioned in 1733 by Dr. Houston, who also introduced 
more than. one species of Passion-flower from the West Indies. 
The Laurel or common sweet Bay came in 1562 from Italy, the 
Laurestine in 1596 from the south of Europe. The Aucuba Ja- 
ponica, now universal in our shrubberies, was first introduced 
from Japan in 1783 by Mr. John Grefer. The female plant, 
with its splendid berries, has only been introduced during the 
last few years, the Aucuba being till then regarded as a mo- 
necious plant. We might extend this list largely, but enough 
has been noted to show how recent have been many of the ad- 
ditions to our gardens and forests, and how small the variety of 
species known before the days of Gerard’s ‘‘ Herbal,” or even of 
Evelyn's ‘* Sylva.” A more complete list of the now common 
trees and flowers, with the time and circumstances of their intro- 
duction to England, would be an interesting compilation.—4J. M. 


THREE Proors oF THE DIVINE ORIGIN OF THE BiBLE.— 
What evidence have we to prove those writings to be the Word 
of God? Omitting many others, we insist on these principally. 
(1) In the writings of men, especially when written by several 
men at several times, their writings do seldom or never agree, 
but differ and cross one another. And the reason is, because 
they are written by several men, who are all guided by several 
minds and judgments. But the Scriptures, though written by 
several men in several ages, many unacquainted with one 
another’s writings, yet they all consent and speak the same 
truth, which is an evidence that it was one and the same Spirit 
that did dictate them. (2) It is not possible for any man, 
without«revelation from God, to foretell things to come. Now, 
these holy writings foretold things that must certainly come to 
pass in their several seasons, though many generations after the 
prophecy was written : therefore they were written by inspira- 
tion from God. As, for instance, the Babylonian captivity and 
the deliverance from it by Jeremiah; the Persian and Grecian 
monarchy, by Daniel; the birth and death of Christ, and final 
destruction of Jerusalem, and dispersion of the Jews, the con- 
version of the Gentiles, by Isaiah and the rest of the prophets. 
(3) The matter contained in these holy writings is that of the 
greatest importance: the will of God concerning man; the 
discovery of the creation of the world by God ; of assurance of 
the life to come ; of the means of peace between God and man. 
These are things of the highest concern in the world, yet 
things which could never be discovered but by God himself ; 
and such as never any writings of men could ever discover, or 
durst pretend to. The height, and rarity, and excellence, and 
weight of the matter of these books do evidence that they were 
the revelations of God to man, and ;by his providence com- 
mitted to writing, and delivered over to mankind as the rule 
to attain their chief end, which is to glorify God, and to enjoy 
Him for ever.—Sir Matthew Hale. 


PrAYER.—The glorious God of heaven hath given us a free 
and open access to his throne, there to sue out by prayer those 
blessings and mercies which He hath promised. It is not only 
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a duty that we owe in recognition of the Divine Sovereignty— 
a privilege of greater value than if we were made lords of the 
whole earth—but a means to attain those mercies that the 
Divine wisdom and goodness knows to be fittest for us, By 
this means we may be sure to have deliverance or preservation, ‘ 
if useful or fit for us; or if not, yet those favours and con- 
descensions from Almighty God that are better than deliverance 
itself; namely, patience and contentedness with the Divine 
good pleasure, resignation of our wills to him, great peace and 
tranquillity of mind, evidences and communications of his loye 
and favour to us, support under our weaknesses and despon- 
dencies. Many a time Almighty God, in these wildernesses of 
distractions, and confusions, and storms, and calamities, whether 
public or private, gives out, as a return to hearty and faithful 
prayer, such revelations of his goodness, and irradiations of his 
favour and love, that a man would not exchange for all the 
external happiness that this world can afford, and recompenseth 
the loss and troubles relating to externals with a far greater 
measure of the manifestations of his favour than ever a man 
did receive in_his greatest confluence of external advantages, 
Yes, and possibly, the time of external storms and troubles is 
far more seasonable for such returns of faithful and humble 
prayer than the times of external affluence and benefits; and 
the devotion of the soul by such troubles is raised to a greater 
height, and accompanied with more grace, and humility, and 
fervency, than is ordinarily found in a condition of external 
peace, plenty, and serenity.—Chief Justice Sir Matthew Hale, 


Co1ns.—A specimen of King Alfred the Great’s halfpenny 
fetched at the sale of the late Mr. Bergne’s collection £14 55, 
A double sovereign of Edward v1 changed hands for £165, and 
a silver sixpence of Queen Elizabeth for £41. A Queen Anne’s 
guinea went for the very respectable sum of £42 10s., and two 
of her farthings for £5 and £7. 


CLoTHES FoR THE Munistry.—A curious and ancient 
custom is observed once a year in the form of an annual 
distribution of ‘‘livery cloth” to the great officers of State 
by the Corporation. The cloths are selected by the 
‘*Livery Cloth Committee of Aldermen,” and are cut up into 
lengths of 4} yards each. They are then distributed by 
the hall-keeper, to the gentlemen who are entitled to re- 
ceive them—namely, the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, the Lord Chancellor, the Chamberlain of the Royal 
Household, the Vice-Chamberlain of the Household, the Lord 
Steward, the Controller, the Lord Chief Justice of the Queen's 
Bench, the Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, the Lord 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer, the Master of the Rolls, the 
Recorder of London, the Attorney-General, the Solicitor- 
General, and the Common-Serjeant. In addition to these the 
Town Clerk receives six yards of black cloth and six yards of 
green cloth, and the principal clerk in the Town Clerk’s office 
has four yards of black cloth and four yards of green cloth. It 
is estimated that this annual distribution of ‘‘livery cloth” in- 
volves an expenditure of about £240.—City Press. 


JocELYN EpirarH.—In the church of High-Roothing, Essex, 
there is (or was) a curious inscription in memory of John 
Joceline, one of the ancestors of the Roden family :— 

“ John Joceline, Esq., interred here doth lye, 

Sir Thomas Joceline’s third son, of worthie memorie ; 

Thrice noble was this gentleman, by birth, by learning great, 

Of single, chaste, and godly life ; he has in Heaven a seat. 

He in the year fifteen hundred twenty-nine was born, 

Not twenty years old, him Cambridge did with two degrees adorn, 

King’s (Queen’s) College him a Fellow chose in anno forty-nine, 

In learning tryde, worthy he did his mind always incline. 

But others took the fame and praise of his deserving wit, 

And his inventions, as their own, to printing did commit. 

Sixteen hundred and three, it grieves all to remember, 

He left this life (Poor's daily friend) the 28th December.” 
The reference to the theft of his wit and fame is explained ty 
the fact of his having been the compiler and writer of the book 
“‘De Antiquitate Ecclesie Britannice,” published by Arch- 
bishop Parker, who assumed the credit of it. Joceline was 
secretary to the — and lodged in his house as one 
of his antiquaries, employed in literary work. By Parker he 
was collated to the parsonage of Hollingborne in Kent. He 
published a dictionary of the Saxon language, of which he 
was a master. He was a member of Queen’s (not King’s, as 
the epitaph says), and bequeathed £100 towards founding 4 
Hebrew lecture in that college. 


WINTERHALTER, THE ParntTER.—Frederick Winterhalter, 
the painter, died lately at Frankfort. The deceased was born 
at Baden in 1806. He first came to England in 1842, and at 
once obtained the patronage of the Royal Family. He executed 
many works for her Majesty, and his portraits gained for him 
great reputation as a Court painter. 








